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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

An account of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at an adjourned meeting 
held at the Hall of the Institution, on the 27th of 
March, 1830. 

Report made by H, A. 5. Dearsorn, President 
of the Society. 

Since the last meeting, the following letters 
have been received. 

1. A letter from Mr Vitmortis, of which the 
fullowing is a translation. 


Paris, October 14, 1829. 

Str—I have received with profound gratitude, 
the letter of the 12th of August, in which you in- 
form me of the honor, which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society has been pleased to confer 
upon me, by admitting me among the number of 
its Honorary Members,—and with that letter a 
copy of the Regulations of the society. 

This mark of esteem is too honorable for me, 
not to make it my duty to accept it, and to justi- 
fy it, so far as it depends upon me. 

The first thing, by which I believe I shall be 
able to enter into the views of the society, is to 
send Catalogues of the various kinds of seeds, 
which are to be found ia my commercial establish- 
ment. Some of them, particularly those of culi- 
nary and forage plants, &c. are the most com- 
plete of any in Europe ; these catalogues will en- 
able your society to ascertain the resources which 
are afforded by France, for these kinds of pro- 
ductions, I also add various sceds, of some spe- 
cies, which I believe are either but little, or en- 
tirely unknown in the United States. 

I have the honor to be, 

with the highest consiceration, 
Sir, you very humble, and ob’t s’vt, 
VILMORIN. 
H. A. S. Dearsorn, 


Pres. Masa. Hort. Society. 


P.S. This letter having been retained, to pro- 
eure some of the seeds, which should accompany 
it, and the Bon Jardinier for 1830, having been 
printed, in the mean time, I have the honor to 
send you a copy, which, as one of the cooperators 
of this work, I request the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, to do me the favor of accepting. 


>; 5, Curled Cabbage, 
leaves, 

)} 6. Alpine Strawberries,—without 

fruit white. 


~ 


rind, 
. Picridie cultivée. 
Tetragone, 
- Twisted Radish of Mans. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

11. Clarckia Pulchella. 
12. Schizanthas pinnatus. 
I find that all the above named plants are de- 


‘ 


SOD 


1 


Society. ‘That work is held in the highest esti- 
mation in France. It was commenced in 1770, 


volume of about 1000 pages, by A. Poiteau, Pro- 
fessor of the Horticultural Institute of Fromont, 
and P, P, A. Vitmorin,—the gentleman to whom 
we are indebted for this very acceptable addition 
to our Library. He is the Royal seed-merchant 
in Paris, and the proprietor of an extensive and 
celebrated nursery. 


Cardoons.—This is a hardy perennial plant, a 
native of Candia, introduced into England in 
1658, and known in all the European languages 
under the same name. It resembles the artichoke, 
— Cynara scolymus,—but rises to a greater height. 
The tender stalks of the inner leaves, rendered 
white by earthing up, are used for stewing, and 
for soups and salads in autumn and winter. 

The species named in the list of seeds is thus 
described in the Bon Jardinier. ‘It was received 
by Mr Vitmontn, from M. Devacour Gourre, 
Director of the Botanic Garden of Marseilles ; 
the leaves are like those of the artichoke, with 
reddish colored stalks, without prickles at the ends, 
very smooth and excellent.’ 

Violet Carrot ;—very large, excessively sweet; 
sent from Spain to M. Virmorin, by M. te Mar- 
Quis DE LA Benpana. 

Italian Gourd, or Squash. Sent from Italy by 
the Duke of Orleans, in 1820. Cultivated as an 
excellent legume. The young fruit is cut as soon 
as the flowers fall off; they are then four or 
five inches long, and one or two in diameter ; in 
this state they are cooked. The ripe fruit is 





I take the liberty of desiring your society to 
procure, if possible, the seeds of a Pine, which I 
have hitherto been unable to obtain through a 
commercial channel. It isthe Pinus Rubra of 
Michaux, or Pinus Resinosa of Aiton ; known in 
Canada under the name of Pin Rouge, and in the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
under the name of Norway Pine. If the society, 
shall be enabled, by its correspondents, to pro- 
cure for me, the cones, or seeds of this species, 
I shall be under the greatest obligations. —_V. 


LIST OF THE SEEDS TRANSMITTED, 


Kitchen-Garden Seeds. 
Cardoons, with reddish colored stalks. 
Violet colored Carrot. 

Italian Gourd, 


from 15 to 18 inches long, and 5 or 6 in diame- 
ter. 


Palm Cabbage ; it is thus named, because its 
long and narrow leaves, of a deep green, are united 
at the top of a tall stalk. 


Curled Cabbage with variegated prolific leaves, 
is a variety of the Scotch Kale, and received its 
name from the foliaceous productions, implanted 
upon the nerves of the leaves, and their different 
shades of color. 

Alpine Strawberry,—-without runners,—fruit 
white, and is called ‘a new variety.’ 

Picridie cullivee, or Picridiam vulgare, is a native 
of the south of France. An annual plant which 
is cut as small green salad, like wild chiccory or 
succory ; it can be cut two or three times ; it is sown 
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Palin Cabbage. 


in drills, in March, and successively during the 
summer, This salad is much esteemed in Italy. 


| 





with variegated prolific | 
runners, — | 


. Cantelope Melon, called Prescot with a white | 


‘tragonia expansa, or New Zealand Spinage. 
Described in the New England Farmer. 

Clarckia Pulchella.—This plant is thus deseribed 
(in the Bon Jardinier for 1830. It is a new genus 
of the family Onagra, the of the 
| CEnothera, and appears to differ from it, by having 

four fertile and four The only 
Species of this new genus is that above designa- 
jted.  Ttis an annual plant, much branched, from 
} one to two feet high, erect, and forming a rounded 
head. The branches are slightly geniculate, cov- 


neighbor 


sterile stamens, 


lered with very short hairs, procumbent, hoary ; 


leaves linear, obtuse, two or three iaches in length, 


scribed in the Bon Jardinier which Mr Vitmorin | alternate and clothed, when young, with short 
has presented to the Massachusetts Horticultural white hairs, like the branches ; these are terimi- 


}nated by a great number of superb flowers, two 


| 








inches in diameter, of a brilliant violet’ rose, or 


by Anon, and is now published annually, in one | purple color; they are composed,—Ist, of an 


oblong ecalix, which is divided to the base, into 


| four leaflets spatulate, and bent back upon the ov- 


ary,—2d, of four clawed petals, which are divided 
into three spatulate lobes, opening in the form of 
a cross,—3i, of eight stamens, four of which are 
long, with large, fertile yellow anthers, at first ob- 
long, and ultimately rolling, in crosses, upon them- 
selves, and four others which are short and ste- 
rile-—4th, of an oblong ovary, surmounted by a 
style, longer than the stamens, and terminated by 
a large stigma, of four fuliaceous lobes,—5th, of a 
pericarp, which is a fusi form capsule, an inch in 
length, of four sutures, four cells and four valves, 
and contains many rough oval seeds. 

This magnificent plant is a precious acquisition 
for the borders and compartments of gardens ; its 
culture appears to require no other care, than to 
be sown in April upon beds and managed like the 
balsams and China Asters. It is a native of the 
banks of the Columbia river, and has been cullti- 
vated in England but two years. We have seen 
itin flower, in M. Vitmorin’s garden, who has 
collected sufficient seed this year to enable him 
to offer it to a great number of amateurs, who 
may be anxious to ornament their gardens with it. 

The following account of this admired Ameri- 
can stranger, extracted from the Bulletin des 
Sciences Naturelles, of February, 1829, is con- 
tained in the Annales D’Horticulture. 

‘The Clarckia Pulchella is one of the most 
beautiful ornamental plants, with which the gar- 
deus of Europe have been enriched, for a num- 
ber of years. The brilliant color, the remarkable 
form, the singular elegance of the flowers, and 
the facility with which it may be cultivated, pre- 
sages for it the fdftune of Coreopsis tinctoria. We 
are assured that this plant has been considerably 
multiplied in the gardens of England, and it is 
now cultivated in that of Fromont.’ 

It was introduced into England by Mr Dove- 


LAs, who explored the borders of the Columbia 


river during the years 1825 and 1826, under the 
auspices of the London Horticultural Society. It 
produces flowers from May to September. 
Although this superb flower appears to have been 
first cultivated in England, it was detected by 
Captains Lewis and Crark, on the Kooskooskee 
and Clark’s rivers, branches cf the Columbia, in 
their expedition across the Rocky Mountains, to 
the Pacific Ocean during the years 1804-5-6, and 
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a description and colored engraving of it was giv- 
en by Pursn, in his Flora of North America, 
published in London in 1814, which were taken 
from the Herbarium of Captain Meriwrarier 
Lewis. 

That distinguished traveller had collected ma- 
terials for publishing a work, on the natural histo- 
ry of the country, through which he passed, in 
the perilous expedition to the mouth of Colum- 
bia river, and had made arrangements for execu- 
ting it,in Philadelphia, whither be was repairing 
from St Lewis, when, in a moment of inexplicable 
frenzy, he perished in a log hut, amidst the 
wilds of Tennessee. 


Thus science has been deprived of the valua- | 
but it is| 


ble fruits of his extensive researches : 
hoped that his manuscripts and specimens. still 
exist, and that some patriotic naturalist, will yet 
complete a work, which could not fail to be hon- 
orable to himself and his country. 


Schizanthus pinnatus.—From Chili ; annual : 
stalk branched, from fifteen to twenty inches 
high, a little hairy ; leaves winged, leaflets oblong, 
decurrent, and pinnatifid ; flowers interminal pa- 
nicles, cotor bright lilac, inner margin yellow 
speckled with purple and surrounded by four vio- 
let spots. It may be sown in a green house in the 
autumn, for winter cultivation or in a hot bed in 
the spring. 
transplanted with great care, It was 
by M. L’Hore in 1826,—one species. 


introduced 


The Catalogues which Mr Vitmorrn has trans- 
uitted are as follows :— 

1, Catalogue of seeds of trees and shrubs cul- 

tivated in the open ground. 

2. Catalogue of Bulbs, 

3. Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

4. Catalogue of Forage and Cereal Seed. 

5. Catalogue of Culinary Seed. 

6. Catalogue of Seed of Flowers and Ornamen- 

tal Plants, 

With the letter and donations of Mr Virmorin 
was received the package of seeds of the senne- 
biera pinnatifida, sent by Counr pe Lasreynir, 
and described in his letter, which was published 
in the New England Farmer, of February 19th, 
but the name is there erroneously printed, and is 
now correctly given. 
distribution, are numbered 13, 

I have requested a gentleman in Maine to pro- 
cure the cones or seeds of the Pinus Rubra, for 
Mr Vitmortin, and will transmit them, as soon as 
they are rece’ ved. 


2. A letter from the Hon. J. F. Wincarte, con- | 
its a . . ° | 
taining the following account of anew variety of 


Plum. —_ 
Washington, Magch 14, 1830. 
‘Tam informed, by Judge Bou.pin, a mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia, that: there is a 
native plum tree in his neighborhood, and which 
appears to be unknown out of it, of rapid and vi- 


gorous growth, and very hardy, whose fruit is! part of those he was requested to purchase for the | 


equal in size and flavor to our Green Gage, and 
ripeus long before it. Its color, a bright red. He 
knows it only by the name of San-bay Plum. 
The tree is said to be a constant and generous 
bearer.’ 

Measures have been taken to obtain plants or 
scions of this fruit, for our society. 

3. A letter from the Chevalier Soulange Badin, 
of which the following is a translation. 


The plants must be taken up and) 


The parcels of seed, for) 


Hevticultural Society, ) 
January 24, 1830. § 
|The Secretary General, Founder and Director of the 


i 


| Royal Horticultural Institute of Fromont, to the | 


President of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 

ciety. 

Mr Presipent—lI have received from my col- 
league, Count De Lasteyrie, your communication, 
side, had been pleased to name me as an lonora- 
|ry associate, 
| pression of my lively and respectful grautude ; 
‘and at the same time to make acceptable the An- 
nales de l'Institut Horticole, which [ have founded 


in my garden of Fromont, for the theoretic and 
practical instruction of young persons, who 


| intend to devote themselves to the useful labors of 
gardening, and to advance, as much as possible, 
the general progress of horticulture, considered as 
‘a great and important Division of Agriculture.— 
You will regularly receive the other numbers as 
they are published. 

The King having bestowed upon my establish- 
ment the title of the Royal Horticultural Institute 
of Fromont, and granted a fund for the education 


at his own expense, I propose, immediately, to 
'give ita new and more developed organization, 
‘under the auspicies of a sovereign, who has 
| deigned to declare himself its protector. 

| shall be happy, Mr President if the society 
| over which you preside will authorize me, to in- 
| scribe its name and yours in particular, Mr Pre- 
| sident, upon the already numerous list of corres- 
|pondents of the Royal Horticultural Institute of 
| Fromont. It will be for me,a glorious proof of 
\ the interest you are pleased to take in my labors 
jand the most pleasing recompense that could be 
| offered for my efforts. 

Receive, Mr President, for your honorable col- 
|}eagues and yourself, the assurance of the high 
consideration with which, I have the honor to be, 
| Your very humble, 

and most obedient servant, 
Le Cuey. Soutancr Bonin. 


| With the above letter were received nine num- 
| bers of the Institut Royal Horticole de Fromont. 
| The first number was published in April, 1829, 
‘and the last in December ; twelve forms a volume. 

4, A letter from John Lee, Esq. of Boston, ac- 
companied by a donation of the following named 
books :— 

Arthur Young’s Survey of Norfolk. 

‘ ‘ Farmers’ Calender. 

Sinclair’s System of Husbandry in Scotland. 

Actor’s Observations. 

Culley’s Observations. 

Holland’s Survey of Cheshire. 

Curtis’ Observations on British Grasses. 

Tables for Farmers and Graziers. 

5. Aletter from Col Tuomas AspinwaLL, Con- 
sul of the United States in London, with a case 
}containing the following named books, being a 


|Society. The others will be forwarded as soon as 


they are procured, he having been obliged to send 
to Scotland for a portion of them, and some are 
| difficult to be found. 

The following is a Catalogue of those received, 
| VIZ i— 

Martyn’s Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary ; 
| Horticultural transactions ; 

do. vol. 7, parts lto 3: 


| announcing, that the Society over which you pre- | 


I pray you to make known the ex- | 


of two students of horticulture, in my institution, | 


April 9, 1830. 
Hooker’s Pomona Londinensis, 
Repton’s Letter to Prince—8 9 


j ~ ~ 
' 


4to vol. 1 ; 


‘ Inquiry ; 
|; Abererombie’s Gardener’s Journal ; 
| ‘ ‘ Companion ; 


‘ Practical Gardener ; 
Pomological Magazine, 2 vols ; 

do Nos. 25, 26 and 27 ; 
Sweet’s Florist’s Guide, vol. 1 ; 
do Nos. 26 to 31; 
Nicols’ Gardener’s Calendar ; 


do 


| ‘ Villa Gardever’s Directory ; 
| ‘ Planter’s Kalendar ; 

| Pontey’s Profitable Planter ; 

‘ Forest Pruner’s Assistant ; 

é Rural Improver. 


Maddock’s Florist’s Directory ; 
Tarton’s Linnzeus Sept. Nat. 
Phillips’ Cultivated Vegetables, 2 : 

‘ British Fruits, 1; 

‘ Sylva Florifera ; 
Hay ward’s Science of Horticulture ; 
Wheatley on Gardening ; 
§ Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; 


| ‘ ‘ ‘ Gardening ; 
| ‘ Designs for Laying out Farms, &c ; 
‘ Engravings with descriptions ; 

é On country residences, &e. 


— 


apples from Mr P. Ware of Franklin, containing 
the superior Russet, and Crow’s-egg Apple (so 
called.) The superior Russet, is judged to be a 
good medium, and pleasant eating Apple—many 


a Roxbury Russetting. 

The Crow’s-egg was also considered a medium 
eating red Apple, of handsome forrn—we presume 
the names are local. 

The box was accompanied with the following 
letter, 

Mr Russeri—I take the liberty to send to the 
Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
for examination a specimen of two sorts of Apples. 
They grew from trees the scions of which I had 
from Cumberland, Rhode Island. They are 
known in that place by the name of Superior Rus- 
,set and Crow’s-egg. Their namesI do not re 
|collect seeing in the catalogues of our Nursery- 
|men, Perhaps however, they may be extensively 
cultivated under other names ; if so, you will 
{doubtless recognise them, and if so, it will be wel! 
for us in this vicinity to know what their othe: 
names are ; for I think them well worthy of ex- 
tensive propagation. Both varieties were repre- 
sented tome as great bearcrs,—fruit keeps tiil 
late in the spring, and as being of a saperior qual- 
lity. Of the last mentioned property you will 
| judge. Yours, 
Franklin, March 2, 1830. 





P. WARE. 
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|CONSTRUCTION AND USES OF THE ROL. 
LER. 
Mr Fessenpen—Allow me to suggest a few 
|hints on the construction and use of the Roller. 
For field husbandry,I have found the common sized 
Roller, of only 18 or 20 inches diameter, too small. 
After using one of this description for several 
vears I have laid it aside, and procured one to 
be made of about five feet in diameter, of the 
usual length, and in two parts. If the ground be 
very mellow, a small Roller is apt to draw it inte 








At the above meeting was prese {a box of 
g presented a box of 


would like it better, if it had the sprightliness of 
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ridges, the small stones to be crowded into heaps! er blades turning yellow, and the crop ultimately 
before it, rather than pressed into the earth where | reduced to one half, or less, from what might have 
they lie, and the surface consequently left uneven ;| been expected. The first impression was that 
and when used upon the ground in the spring of | the cause might be attributed to an unfavorable 
the year, which had been sown with grass seed the | change in the state of the weather ; but having 
fall previous, the roots of the tender plant are often | noticed within three or four years, nothing of the 
injured by its tendency to drag, rather than to | kind that could satisfactorily explain the phenom- 
roll over the ground, These difficulties are all enon, I concluded that the real cause was more 
cured by enlarging the diameter. The large rol- | likely to be traced to the aggression of some small 
ler also moves easier, and the weight, falling more | inseets. The short pieces of straw, which I send 
directly upon the small stones, they are better! you with this, will evince to you the fact beyond 
pressed into the earth, the lumps of earth more|a doubt. You will notice that said pieces are the 
finely broken and the surface left much more | lower parts of the butts, and that their appearance 
smoothed over. indicates a disordered state, by the unusual color, 

My roller is of very simple and cheap construc-|and the small swellings on the outside of the 
tion. Four worn outand condemned wagon or|straw., On breaking them, the straw is not found 
cart wheels are placed upon an iron axle of about! hollow as usual in the fashion of a quill, but solid, 
six feet in length and one and a_ half! hacd, and brittle, and in breaking, the same small 
inches in diameter; the old holes in the hubs | worms are found lodged therein, It seems evi- 
having been previovsly filled with wood, and a! dent, therefore, that when the barley appears sud- 
new hole made through this of proper size to ad- | denly blighted in spring, it must be from the punc- 
mit the iron axle. ‘The whole of the wheels are |tures made in its stems by some little fly, which 
then covered with oak plank, four inches wide and | at that time deposits its eggs therein, and that said 
24 inches in thickness, The roller is then sepa-| punctures and the feeding of the worms. after- 
rated into two parts with the saw, leaving two | wards, as soon as they are hatched, on the green 
wheels fastened together by the outside plank, for | and tender substance of the straw, check suddenly 
each half ; a frame is then made round the whole, | its growth, ruin its produce, and ultimately reduce 
the ends of which are fitted on the ends of the | the straw to that disordered and unnatural state, 
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axle ; abrace of iron a quarter or half an inch in! in which we now see it. 


These facts being es- 


thickness with a hole for the axle to turnin, is ex- jtablished, it naturally occurs to the mind, to|** é . 
tended from the centre of the axle between the! search for some way of prevention or cure for dicate another method of replacing the acid, and 
two parts of the roller and fastened to the for- | so great an evil, which threatens, if not checked, “obtaining the same results. All that is necessary 
ward and after part of the frame, and a spire fitted | to destroy, perhaps, hereafter the possibility of |! to powder the seeds well with flour of sul- 
into the forward part to draw by, completes the | raising to any advantage so desirable and nar iphur, before they are put into the bottles or other 


roller. } 
After eight years’ experience in the use of the 
roller, upon grounds of all descriptions, I am fully 
convinced of its great utility, both upon grass and 
ploughed land. Seeds of all descriptions, by the 
application of the roller, vegetate sooner, more 
evenly, and with much more certainty. One 
hour’s work with the roller, after ploughing and | 
harrowing, willdo :nore in pulverizing the soil, 
and producing a finer tilth, than ten times the 
amount of labor with plough or harrow, One of 
its most beneficial uses is, however, upon ground 
which, in the autumn previous, had been sowed 
down to grass. By the frequent changes of 
weather, during our winters, the roots of the young 
grass are often torn outof the ground. Let the 
roller be applied after the frost is outin spring and 
before the ground has become entirely settled, and 
the effect produced, on comparing the part of a 
field rolled, with a’ part not rolled, would satisfy 
any one of its amazing utility on young grass.— 
It is a mistaken idea, that the roller leaves the 
ground heavy. As well might the baker fear his 
bread would be made heavy by kneading his | 
dough and smoothing the surface of his loaf. 
Lexington, March, 1830. KE. P. 
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BLIGHT ON BARLEY. 

Mr Fessenpen-——Barley, which formerly was 
a crop well suited to the whole district for many 
miles round Boston, has, unfortunately, become for 
some years past, much exposed to get blighted.— 
The disease appears to have gradually extended, 
and lately, few fields, if any have been entirely 
free from it. It makes, generally its appearance 
when the barley gets to be about eight or ten 
inches high, when, on a sudden, from a state of 





luxuriant growth it willappear checked, the low- 





a grain es barley. 

It is evident that the soundness of the grain, 
raised in a blighted field, is not affected thereby 
in the smallest degree ; the seed to perpetuate 
the disease from year to year is lodged in the 
straw, which, when hatched, are the worms now 
under our consideration ;—there they are, and 
when the genial warmth of the spring comes on 
they will undoubtedly progress through the trans- 
formations usual for such insects, becoming first a 
chrysalis, and then a small fly, just hatched and 
ready atthe appointed time to take to the wing, and 
blight the next coming crop, in the same manner 
as their parents did the crop of the past season.— 
It seems, therefore, that our diligent care ought to 
be, to collect all such short broken pieces of straw, 
wherever they may be found, and destroy them 
by fire. Atthe thrashing time most of them will re- 
tain on the floor with the grain, and fall by them- 
selves afterwards with the dust when the barley 
is worked through the winnowing machine. As 
an additional caution it seems that all barley seed, 
when wanted for sowing, should be washed and 
well stirred in the water, which would give a 
chance to collect all the straws, which may re- 
main among it. When taken out of the water, 
it might be worked into some ashes, or slacked 
lime, which I conceive would be an advantage 
to it. 

In the stubble, left on the field, it appears most 
likely, that a vast many of the same worms would 
be found about this time, because the exposure of 
the weather, during winter, being nothing more 
than the due course of nature, their lives are not 
likely to be destroyedthereby. But whenever the | 
stubble is ploughed in after harvest, we may safe-, 
ly anticipate the destruction of them, and it ought | 
to be an encouragement to sow barley alone in| 
spring, and the grass seeds afterwards in Sep-| 


tember, which upon all lands, except on steep hills, 
is the system which I follow, and is esteemed by 
many carefu) farmers the safest and best method 
\of laying down grass lands. 

Whilst on the subject of Barley Seed, let » cau- 
‘tion be given against ever using any luoported 
from Europe, as it is the general custom there to 
‘dry in the kiln all grain which is shipped, even 
for a short voyage, whereby the vegetative power 
is destroyed or so much debilitated as to preclude 
the possibility of a crop. 


I have placed in a glass a number of pieces of 


the diseased straw alluded to in this paper, and 
I shall request your leave to deposit the same in 
your office, as an object of curiosity with some of 
our friends, that the ultimate fate and transforma 
tion of the little destroyers, may, in due time, be 
fully understood. 

Yours with much esteem, 


Weston, April 5, 1830. J. M.G., 


Preservation of Seeds.—M. D’Ancert has pre- 
Served corn, Which had been infested by weevils, 
for aconsiderable time, by putting it into vessels, 
|previously filled with sulphurous acid. All the 
, weevils perished, and the corn ceased to suffer. 
In this manner insects in seeds may not only be 
|destroyed, but their presence prevented. As it 
jmight be inconvenient to burn sulphur in the ves- 
{sels to be filled with sulphurous acid, we will in- 


vessels ; or after having put the seeds into a bot- 
jtle the sulphur may be added, and the whole well 
shaken together, so as to bring it in contact with 
jall the seeds, The presence of the sulphur will 
prevent entirely the attacks of insects.—Jour. des 


| Connats. Ussuelles. 








Bricuton Marxer—Monday, April 5. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot ) 

At the market this day, 322 Beef Cattle, 25 
Stores, 30 working Oxen, 13 Milch Cows, 69 Sheep, 
and 345 Swine, divided as follows : Old Market, 
| 103 Beef Cattle (including 20 unsold last week,) 
}20 working Oxen, 10 Milch Cows and 345 Swine. 
\.Vew Market, 219 Beef Cattle (including 40 unsold 
last week) 25 Stores, 10 working Oxen, 3 Milch 
| Cows and 69 Sheep ; unsold at the close of the 
market, 73 Beef Cattle and most of the Stores,—- 
Market continues ‘ glutted, and sales ‘ dull ; prices 
as follows : extra cattle, 3 or 4 sold at $5,25 to 
| $5,50—good and prime Cattle, at $4,75 to §5,00 
—middling Cattle at $4,25 to $4,50—thin or 
ordinary Cattle at $4,00. 

Store Cattle—Very few sales. 
| Working Oxren—Considerable doing in exchang- 
ling ; few sales only—extra working Oxen in de- 
mand—no prices noticed. 

Milch Cows, as they generally are, ordinary — 
sales at $15 to 20, including calves, are at auction 
at $23,75, 

Sheep—Those at 





market ordinary—sold at 


jabout $2,33. 


Swine—Trade quite brisk—lots of 40 and 50 
selected, at 5 cents—one entire lot at 44 cents re- 
tail—44 and 54 cents quick. 


At Downington, Pennsylvania, on the Sth ult. 
a meeting of citizens was held for the purpose of 
expressing opinions of the inutility of the militia 
system. 
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[Continued frum page 292.) 


; CHAPTER IV, 
THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH 
HORSES. 
CAVALRY HORSE. 


This is the proper place to speak of the cavalry 
horse. Vhat noble animal whose varieties we are 
describing, so admirably adapted to contribute to 
our pleasure and Gur use, Was at a very carly age, 
perverted to the destructive purposes of war ; and, 
as if he had been destined to the murderous busi- 
ness, seemed to exult and triumph in the work of 
tleath. 

A sacred writer, more than three thousand years 
ago, gives us a sublime account of the manner 
in which the horse, at that time, as at present, en- 
tered into the spirit of the battle (Job xxxix. 19 
et seq.) ¢ Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast 
thou clothed neck with thunder?  Canst 
thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoiceth in his strengh: he goeth 
onto meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear 
and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
fromthe sword. ‘The quiver rattleth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swallow- 
eth the ground with fierceness and rage. He 
saith among the trumpets Ha! ha! He smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and 
the shouting.’ 

The cavalry horses contain a different propor 
tion of blood, according to the nature of the ser- 
vice required, or the caprice of the commanding 
officer. Those of the household troops are from 
halfto three fourths bred. Some of the lighter 
regiments have more blood in them, Our cavalry 
horses were formally large and heavy. To his 
imposing size wasadded action as imposing. The 
horse was trained to a peculiar, and grand and 
beautiful method of going ; but he was often found 
deficient in real service, for this very action di- 
minished his speed, and added to his labor and fa- 


his 


tigue, 

A considerable change has taken place in the 
character of our war-horses 3 lightness and ac- 
tivity have succeded to bulk and. strength ; and 
for skirmishing and sudden attack the change is 
animprovement. His particularly found to beso in 
Jong and rapid marches, which the lighter troops 
scarcely regard, while the heavier horses, with 
their more than comparative additional weight to 
carry, are knocked up. There was, however, 
some danger of carrying this too far ; for it was 
found that in the engagements previous to, and 
at the battle of Waterloo, our heavy household 
troops alone were aole to repulse the formidable 
charge of the French guard, 

The following anecdote of the memory and dis- 
cipline of tie troop-horss is related on good au- 
thority. ‘The Tyrolese, in one of their insurrec- 
tions in 1809, took fifteen Bavarian 
mounted them with so many of their own men ; 
but, in a skirmish with « squadron of the same 
regiment, no sooner did these horses hear the 
trumpet, and recognize the uniform of their old 
masters, then they set off at full gallop, and ear- 
ried their riders, in spite of all) their efforts, into 
the Bavarian ranks, where they were made pri- 


horses, and 


soners. 
Pliny relates a curious story about the war-horse, 
but, although an excellent naturalist and philoso- 





| pher, he was either very credulous or too fond of 
}the marvellous, The Sybarites trained their hor- 
(ses to dance. The inhabitants of Crotona, with 
| whom they were at war, had their trumpeters 
|taught the tunes to which the horses were accus- 
|tomed to dance. When the opposing troops were 
(in the act of charging upon each other, the Cro- 
| tonian trumpeters begun to play these tunes—the 
Sybarite horses begun to dance, and were eashy 
defeated. 
THE RACE HORSE. 

There is much dispute with regard to the ori- 
gin of the thorough-bred horse. By some he is 
traced through both sire and dam to Eastern par- | 
entage ; others believe him to be the native herse, | 
improved and perfected by judicious crossing with 
the Barb, the Turk, or the Arabian. ‘The Stud 
Book,’ which is an authority, acknowledged by 
every English breeder, traces all the old racers to 
some Eastern origin ; or it traces them until the 
pedigree is lost in the uncertainty of an early pe- 
riod of breeding. Ifthe pedigree of a racer of 
the present day be required, it is traced back to a 
certain extent, and ends with a well-known racer ; 
—or if an earlier derivation be required, that ends 
either with an Eastern horse, or in obscuriiy. 

It must, on the whole, be allowed, that the pre- 
sent English thorough-bred horsg is of foreign 
extraction, improved and perfected by the influ- 
ence of the climate, and by diligent cultivation.— 
There are some exceptions, as in the case of 
Sampson and Bay-Malton, in each of whom, al- 
though the best horses of tLeir day, there was a 
cross of yulgar blood ; but they are only excep- 
tions to a general rule. In our best racing sta- 
bles, and, particularly in the studs of the Earls of 
Grosvenor and Egremont, this is an ackowledged 
principle ; and it is not, when properly considered, 
a principle at all derogatory to the credit of the 
lcountry. The British climate, and British skill, 
|inade the thorongh-bred horse what he is. 
| ‘Che beautiful tales of Eastern countries, and 
| somewhat remoter days, may lead us to imagine 
ithat the Arabian horse possesses marvellous pow- 
ers ; but it cannot admit of a doubt, that the En- 
i glish trained horse is more beautiful, and far swif- 
‘ter and stouter than the justly-famed  coursers of 
ithe desert. Inthe burning plains of the East, 
‘and the frozen climate of Russia, he has invaria- 
| bly beaten every antagonist on his native ground, 
| A few years ago, Recruit, an English horse of| 
moderate reputation, easily beat Pyramus, the 
best Arabian on the Bengal side of India. 
| It must not be objected, that the number of; 
Eastern horses imported is far too small to pro- 
duce so numerous a progeny. — It will be recollect- 
ed, that the thousands of wild horses on the plains 
of South America descended from ouly two stal-| 




















venturers left there. | 

Whatever may be the truth as to the origin of| 
the race-horse, the strictest attention has for the | 
{last fifty years been paid to the pedigree. In the 
‘descent of almost every modern racer, not the 
slightest fl.w can be discovered : or when, with 
the splendid exception of Sampson and Bay-Mal- 
ton, one drop of common blood bas mingled with 
the pure stream, it has been immediately detected 
in the inferiority of form, and deficiency of bot- 
tom, and it has required two or three generations 
to wipe away the stain, and get rid of its conse- 
quences, 
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lions and four mares, which the early Spanish ad-/in eleven hours aud thirtyfour minutes, which is 





The racer is generally distinguished by his beau- 
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tiful Arabian head ;—his fine and finely-set-on 
neck ; his oblique, lengthene.l shouiders; well- 
bent hinder legs ;—his ample, muscular quarters 
—his flat legs, rather short from the knee down- 
ward, although not always so deep as they should 
be ;—and his long and elastic pastern. These are 
separately considered where the structure of the 
horse is treated of. 

The racer, however,with the most beautiful form, 
is occasionally a sorry animal. There is some- 
times a want of energy in an apparently faultless 
shape, for which there is no accounting ; but there 
are tWo points among those just enumerated, which 
will rarely or never deceive, a well-placed sboul- 
der, and a well-bent hinder leg. 


THE DARLEY ARABIAN, 

The Darley Arabian was the parent of our 
best racing stock. He was purchased by Mr 
Darley’s brother at Aleppo, and was bred in the 
neighboring desert of Palmyra. 

The immediate descendants of this invaluable 
horse, were the Devonshire or Flying Childers ; 
the Bleeding or Bartleti’s Childers, who was never 
trained ; Almanzor, and others. 

The two Childers were the means through which 
the blood and fame of their sire were widely cir- 
culated, and froni them descended another Child- 


ers, Blaze, Snap, Sampson, Eclipse and a host of 


excellent horses. 


FLYING CHILDERS. 

The Devonsuire or Fuyinec Cutnpers, so 
called from the name of his breeder, Mr Child- 
ers, of Carr-House, and the sale of him to the 
Duke of Devonshire, was the fleetest horse of his 
day. He was at first trained as a hunter, but the 
superior speed and courage which he discovered 
caused him to be soon transferred to the turf.— 
Common report affirms, that he could run a mile 
in a minute, but there is no authentic record of 
this. Childers run over the round course at New- 
market (three miles six furlongs and ninetythree 
yards) in six minutes and four seconds ; and the 
Beacon course (four miles one furlong and one 
hundred and thirtyeight yards) in seven minutes 
and thirty seconds, Jian 1772, a mile was run by 
Firetail, in one minute and four seconds. 

In October 1741, at the Curragh meeting in 
Ireland, Mr Wilde engaged to ride one hundred 
and twentyseven miles in nine hours. He per- 
formed it in six hours and twentyone minutes. He 
employed ten horses, and, allowing for mounting 
and dismounting, and a moment for refreshment, 
he rede for six hours at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour. 

Mr Thornhill,in 1745, exceeded this, for he 
rode from Stilton to London and back, and again 
to Stilton, being two hundred and thirteen miles, 


? 
afier allowing the least possible time for changing 


horses, twenty miles an hour for eleven hours, and 
on the turnpike road and uneven ground. 

Mr Shaftoe, in 1762, with ten horses, and five 
of them ridden twice, accomplished fifty miles 


panda quarter, in one hour and fortynine minutes, 


In 1763, Mr Shaftoe won a more extracrdinary 
match. He was to procure a person to ride one 
hundred miles a day, on any one horse each day, 
for twentynine days together, and to have any 
nunber of horses vot exceeding twentynine.— 
He accomplished it on fourteen horses ; and on 
one day he rode one huudred and sixty miles, on 
account of the tiring of jiis first horse. 
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Mr Hall’s Quibbler, however, afforded the most 
extraordinary instance on record, of the steutness 
as well as speed of the race-horse. In December 
1786, he ran twentythree miles round the flat at 
Newmarket, in fiftyseven minutes and ten sec- 


ouds. 
{To he continued next week } 
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HORTICULTURE, 








Mr Fessenpen—In the Revue Horticole, of 
the Bon Jardinier, for 1830, presented to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Mr Vil- 
morin, are several very interesting articles, on new 
modes of culture, and improvements in the vari- 
ous branches of gardening, three of which [ have 
extracted for the New England Farmer. That in 
relation to the colour of the gauze for protecting 
grapes, is deserving the attention of persons, who 
cultivate that delicious fruit. 

Last noticed that Naruan Barper, 
Esq. of Charlestown, who is distinguished, for his 
successful managem-nt of the vine, had covered 
his grapes with bags, made of black horse hair ; 
but more generally some white substance is im- 
properly used. 

With great consideration, 
Your obedient servant, 
Brinley Place, H. A. 8. DEARBORN. 
Murch 30, 1830. 


season | 


EXTRACT NO, XIV, 
From the Bon Jardinier of 1839. 

‘Ata dinner, in company with a physician, we 
were served with grapes. Two clusters attracted 
our particular attention; it would have been dif- 
ficult to have seleeted any more unequal in size 
and appearance: one of them was large, perfect- 
ly ripe and maguiticent, and the other was scarcely 
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H. A. 8, D. 


den rs. 


EXTRACT NO. XV. 





them ts throw out roots.—By M. Neumann. 


number of scions into water, for physiological ex- 


rious. These experiments are described in the 


Oscar te Crerc, his nephew and pupil; by 
of the method of obtaining rooted cuttings in 


multiplying rare trees, which cannot be done by 
the ordinary modes. 

This advice has heen followed, and by placing 
cuttings in water, M. Neumann has been enabled 
to cause the scious of the Blakea trinervia, Cono- 
carpus erecta, Portlandia grandiflora, and others to 
throw out roots, whose multiplication is very dif- 
ficult, by the ordinary process. 

‘Tn the month of March last,’ he observes, ‘I 
placed some of these plants in little bell glasses 
filled with water of the Seine; 1 plunged these 
vases in the tan of a hot bed, and covered them 
with other bell glasses, as is commonly done with 
cuttings. Fifteen days after, [ perceived that 
several of my cuttings had already rocts an inch 
in length, while those of the same species, which 
had been in the earth, under bell glasses, for four 
months, had not exhibited any appearance of 
roots. 

‘I feared that my plants, when taken from the 








eatable ; nevertheless, We were assured, that they 
were both taken from the same vine; but that 
the first had been covered with black gauze, and 
the secoud with white, to protect them from in- 
sects; Our surprise then ceased. 

‘The cause is very piain, and the explanation 
easy, when it is recollected, that the black color 
accumulates the heat and the white repels it.’ 


This faet, so interesting to the cultivators of 
Grapes, was illustrated by Dre Frankuin, in the 
following satisfactory manner, which he commiu- 
nicated to Miss SrepHenson, in a letter dated 
Sept. 20, 1761. 

‘ My experiment was this: T took a number of 
little pieces of broadcloth, from a pattern-card, of 
various There were black, deep blue, 
lighter blue, green, purple, red, yellow, white, and 
[laid them all out upon the snow, 
in a bright sun-shiny morning. Ina few hours, 
the black, being warmed most by the sun, was 
sunk so low, asto be below the stroke of the sun’s 
rays; the dark blue, almost as low, and the other 
colors less, as they were lighter; and the white 
remained on the surface of the snow, not having 


colors. 


other colors. 


entered it at all. 

What signifies pllosophy that does not apply 
May we not learn from henee, that 
fruit walls being blacked may receive so mech 
heat from the sun, in the day time, as to continue 
warm in some degree through the night, end 


to some use ? 


water, would not accommodate themselves to the 
earth, in which T might place them; but my fear 
was unfounded, for Lean show at this moment, 
plants obtained in this manner, which look re- 
markuably well? 

The Clove-tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus, which 
no one had been able to graft, or raise from cut- 
tings, has been submitted to this experiment; it 
begins to form granulations, and M. Neumann has 
strong expectations that roots will appear. 

Thus the signal has been given. M, Neumann 
states that he has not changed the water of his 
cuttings ; the attempt can be made to change it, 
or to prevent its being in contact with the air con- 
tained under the bell glass, &ce. No doubt this 
method is susceptible of improvement. 


EXTRACT NO. 


A new method of Grafling.—By M. Martin ve 
Bressouues. 


XVI. 


It is well known, that an apple scion grafted on 
a paradise stock sooner vields fruit and of a larger 
size than when grafted on a free,* or on a wild 
stock 3 and it is certain, that it is in consequence 
of the little vigor and the feebleness of the para- 
dise stock, that we derive this advantage, It is 
also known, that paradise stocks do not flourish in | 
dry and light soils, because its feeble and short roots 
cannot extend themselves and descend sufficiently | 


*A free stock is one of any kind of fruit, raised from a 
. } 





thereby preserve the fruit from frosts, or forward 
its growth 2’ 


cultivated or grafted species; a wild stock is one raised 
from the seed of ungrafted trees. 


The eyperiment, thus intimated by the illustri- 
ous Franklin, bas been successfully mede by gar- 


Essay upon placing Cullings in water to induce 


It will be recollected, that more than twenty 
years since, the late Professor Taourn, put a great 


periments, whose wood was of all degrees of 
hardness, and that the results were extremely va- | 


second volume, page 562, of the Cours de Cul- | 
ture of this venerated professor, published by M. 


which it is seen, that M. Thouin is not the inventor 


water, but that he recommended this process, for 


| planted a few of the stones, 


deep, to receive the requisite nourishment. From 


| 
| > 
|these facts, M. De Bressolles has enéeavored to 


| 
‘obtain the advantages and avoid the inconvenien- 
| ces oF the paradise stock ; and he believes he has 
| attained this objeet, by planting out, at first, the 
free or wild apple stocks and insertiig on these, 
grafts of the paradise apple, upon which he finally 
igrafts, when they are sufficiently developed, the 
superior species of apple, which he wishes to 
multiply. 
It results from this practice, that the free and 
| wild stocks, extending their roots far.her, in all 


| kinds of soil, than the paradise, a 
! 


more certain 
and vigorous vegetation is produced in the stock ; 
and that when the paradise wood is interposed be- 
tween the stock and the graft of superior fruit, it 
moderates this vegetation and does not allow the 
sap to rise too rapidly and abundantly into the tep 
of the tree,—or rather, dues not permit the de- 
scending, or verial sap, to descend towards the 
roots with too great facility ; for it is very certain 
that the obstacles which are opposed to the 
scent of the sap, increase the size of the fruit aud 
accelerates their maturity ; the removing aring of 


de- 


bark, and grafting on paradise stocks, ure couclu- 
sive proofs of this. 

By this process, dwarf apple trees can be ob- 
tained, like those which are formed by ingrafting 
on paradise stocks : when the free, or wild stock, 
has obtained the size of the finger, ingraft or bud 
it four or five inches above the ground, with a 
paradise apple ; if grafted in the spring, the para- 
dise scion will he sufficieutly large in’ August to 
receive the bud of a superior fruit ; and this bud 
should he inserted on the paradise scion, or 
two inches above the free or wild stock, to obtain 
the desired result ; that is to say, to produce a 
fertile tree and large fruit, it is sufficient, that this 
small space of paradise wood be interposed, be- 
tween the free or wild stock, andthe graftof su- 
perior fruit. 

If tree-stocks are desired, with a dwart head, 
the free or wildstocks should be grafted or budded 
with the paradise five or six feet above the ground, 
then insert on thisthe bud or scion of the 
rior fruit as above described, 

M. de Bressolles has not grafted any other trees 
than the apple in this mode ; but it can be equal- 
ly wellapplied to the pear, by interposing the 
quince, because this performs the same part, and 
produces the same effect upon the pears as does 
the paradise stock on the apples,’ 


; 
one 


supe- 


Fortunately we have the means of extending 
the benefits of this mode of grafting, to Plums, 
Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots, by the aid of a 
native Dwarf Plum Tree, found in abundance on 
that large sandy island, which extends from the 
mouth of the Merrimac to that of Ipswich river, 
and to which it has given the name of Plum 
Island, 

Some five years since, being on that almost de- 
sertisland of drifting sand, at the period the fruit 
of these small trees was ripe, I brought home and 
They readily, vege- 
tated and last year they bore plums ; which are 
nearly round, purple colored, end about the size 
of a may-duke cherry. These beautiful litte 
trees are now not more than three feet high ; 
the stocks from a half an inch to an ineh in’ di- 
ameter ; much branched, with an expanded and 
roundish They are remarkably healthy, 
vigorous and hardy, admirably adapted for ex- 





head. 
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tending the experiments to the above named stone 
fruits, which have been so successfully and ad- 
vantageously made upon paradise stocks. 

Ihave found the Green Gaze, and in fuaet all 
the great variety of pium trees, cultivated in our 
gardens, so much inclined to run up into unpro- 
ductive wood, as to render a crop of fruit very un- 
certain, and have no doubt, thatthis humble native 
might be interposed, with very favorable results. 
J shall make the experiment this spring, by using 
it as the standard for the Green Gage and Mag- 
num Bonum, and by engrafting it upon free stocks, 
or suckers, upon which can be budded the above 
named plums in August or September, and thus 
test the effect of both modes. 

Such is the superior size and beauty of apples 
raised upon paradise stocks, and their consequent 
high price, in the Fruit Market of Paris, that this 
culture is rapidly extending; and adopting this 
new mode of producing dwarf trees, it may be 
advantageously introduced into this country, at 
least near our large cities,—while small plantations 
of the various kinds of fruit trees, thus managed, 
would be interesting objects in all our gardens, 

In Dr BiceLow’s Fiona Bostroniensis, is the 
following account of our native plum :— 

Beach Plum. 
Umbels crowded, few-flowered ; peduncles 

and calyxes somewhat pubescent ; leaves oval, 

acute, serrate, the veins pubescent beneath. 


Prunus Lirroratis, 


Synonym, Prunus Spua#rocarpa, Michaux. 
A shrub with stout, straggling branches. Leones 


scattered, crowded, oval or aborate, acute, single 
and doubly serrate, smooth or rugose above, 
slightly pubescent or tomentose beneath. Petioles 
short, pubescent, and biglandular. The flowers 
appear before the leaves, on the sides, near the 
extremities of the last year’s branches, in numer- 
ous umbels, of from two to five flowers. Pedun- 
cles short, filiform pubescent, under a magnifier, 
as well as the calyx. Corolla small, white.— 
Fruit large, globular, eatable, with the flavor of 
the common plum, Always near the salt water ; 
abundant on Plum Island,—May.—Fruit ripe in 
August and September. 
Variety—1. Fruit an inch in diameter, purple, 

with a glaucous bloom. 
—2. Fruit smaller but similar. 
—3. Fruit crimson, shining, 

This is the common Beach Plum, much prized 
for its agreeable fruit, and deserving attempts at 
cultivation. 


‘ 


‘ 


Those of my trees which have yielded fruit 
belong to the 2d variety. H. A. S. D. 
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BLEEDING OF VINES. 

A, Lounart, author of the Vine Dresser’s Guide, 
in an article, published in the Mew York Farmer, 
for February last, condemns the application of 
plaster of Paris, or any other substance, to pre- 
vent vines from bleeding, when pruned, and ob- 
serves, ‘If you do not find, in any book, treat- 
ing of the culture of the vine, any mention or 
hint respecting the stoppage of the bleeding of 
vines, that is because the application of any such 
remedies would be injurious, instead of producing 
any advantage whatever to the vine, Asa proof 
of my assertion, I will observe, that although the 


pruning of the vine is ouly performed to divide the 

sap into but a few buds, and to make the vine pro- 

duce bunches more perfect, and of a quicker | 
ripeness ; yet should those buds receive too much 

sap, the blossom will be blasted; the proof of 
this is fully established by considering, that, when- 

ever a vine is of too luxuriant a growth, and is 
pruned short, although the buds may produce a_ 
beautiful branch, it will produce no grapes ; it is 
on this account that such vines must be pruned 
very long, and not before the buds begin to swell, 
then it bleeds amazingly, and loses that supet- 
fluous sap, which is nothing more than a watery 

substance, beneficial for tae growth of the branch- 
es, but hurtful to the grapes. 

‘When vines are of small growth, they must 
he pruned early, and if a too luxuriant one, late, 
for the later they are pruned the more they 
bleed, but in all cases let your vines bleed, be- 
cause the too great abundance of sap, in this 
warm and humid country, and its direction in a 
greater number of buds than in France, are what | 
an American vine dresser must more particularly 
observe. In all cases where vines are exposed to | 
late frost, prune, but very late, for the sooner a 
vine is pruned the sooner it will grow.’ 


‘ 
« 


| 


| 
| 


Preserving Plants from the Caterpillar.—An ex. | 
periment has been tried for three years to pre- 
serve gooseberry plants from the ravages of the | 
caterpillar, by brushing the stems with a soft brush 
dipped in common train or fish oil, about the time 
of their first appearance, or at any time when in- 
fested, which appears to destroy or greatly to annoy | 
them. It also much improves the growth and | 
productiveness of the tree the following year, and | 
clears it of moss. This communication is made | 
public, in the hope of exciting experiments to | 
prove how far it may be useful for the preserva- | 
tion of other trees. —.Vew Monthly Mag. 


| 
| 


To correct damaged grain.—Musty grain, totally 
unfit for use, and which can scarcely be ground, | 
may, it is said, be rendered perfectly sweet and | 
sound by simply immersing it in boiling water and | 
letting it remain tll the water becomescold. The 
quantity of water must be double to that of the 
grain to be purified. The musty quality rarely 
penetrates through the husk or bran of the wheat. 
In the hot water, all the decayed or rotten grain 
swims upon the surface, so that the remaining 
wheat is effectually cleansed from all impurities, | 
without any material loss, It is afterwards to be 
dried, stirring occasionally, on the kiln. 


' 


Melons.—A writer in the Richmond Enquirer, 
with the signature Agriculter, says, ‘I now froma 
small spot of poor ground raise a profusion of 
melons, whereas until lately I could not raise | 
enough on four or five times the same space of | 
rich land. I dig square holes ten feet apart, each | 
way for water melons and about six feet for | 
muskmelons ; for the first, two feet deep; for 
the last, eighteen inches deep, and eighteen inches | 
wide. The roots run but a short distance in a) 
horizontal direction, but striking deep into the | 
earth, they are secure from the effects of drought ; | 
and by filling the holes balf full of manure, and | 
finishing them to a few inches above the surface | 
with a mixture of manure and soil, or which is; 
better a composition of vegetables and other sub- | 
stances, commonly to be met with around out | 
houses and pig pens, a depth of soil of fine and 


light tilth is formed. I have not attempted to 




















| effect. 





raise pumpkins in this way, but have no doubt that 
it will answer for them. 

‘The same plan may be adopted with advan- 
tage and economy, as to manure, in raising Lima 
beans, especially in cold situations.’— Penn. Agric. 
Almanack, 





Peculiar cultivation of Potatoes.—A French 
soldier placed half a dozen of potatoes at the bot- 
tom of a cask upon a layer of sand and fresh 
earth, three or four inches thick : when the stalks 
had risen a few inches he bent them down and 
covered them, four or five inches deep with the 
same mixture. He continued this operation till 
the cask was full. Six or seven months after, up- 
on emptying the vessel (which stood in a court 
yard,) he found that the half dozen potatoes had 
produced an enormous quantity of new ones, from 
the portions of the mother stems which had been 
successively laid ‘down and covered,—Jour. des 
Connais. Usuelles, 1829, p. 66. 

From the New York Farmer. 

In the Southern Agriculturist, published at Charleston. 

S. C., we find the following :— 


‘ Horticultural Societies have sprung up with ama- 
zing rapidity in some of the Northern and Eastern 


states, and are likely to prove of much benefit. 


There exists one in Philadelphia, four in the state 
of New York one in the city, aid three in the interi- 
or; and one at Boston, besides several others, of 
which perhaps we have not been informed. The 
New York Horticultural Society is the oldest by 
several years ; but it appears to us from the ac- 
counts we receive, that the cone at Boston pro- 
mises to be one of the most active, as well as use- 
ful, of all these societies. ‘They have been, we 
believe, but little more than one year in existence, 
and appear already to have produced considerable 
The members are zealous, and judging 
from the reports made through the New England 
Farmer, the society must be in a flourishing con- 
dition. Presents of new trees, plants, fruit, vege- 
tables, seeds, &c, are numerous, and we cannot 
but congratulate our friends of Boston, on their 
success.’ 

‘The New York Horticultural Society has un- 


_questionably done much towards increasing the 
variety and promoting the culture of edible, fruit. 


and ornamental plants, but we think neither its 
usefulness nor its scientific standing, has corres- 
ponded with its favorable situation and circum- 
stances. Located in the metropolis of the coun- 


'try, enjoying every kind of soil adapted to suc- 
_cessful culture, a highly congenial climate, and the 
, greatest facilities for the importation of foreign 


plants—patronised by the most wealthy and in- 
fluential, and having among its officers and mem- 
bers, men of science and practice, and yet much 
of its reputation and popularity is attributable 
rather to the favorable views eniertained by the 
public of the objects of the society, and to the 
costly and fat dinners, than to the practical infor- 
mation, and extent and accuracy of scientific in- 
vestigations exhibited in the transactions of the 
society, 

The place of the meetings does not correspond 
to the dignity of the society, nor render encourage- 
ment.or compensation to liberal exhibitors. The 


place of the meetings should be where the mem- 
bers could take their families and their friends to 
see the exhibitions and read publications on rural 
Indeed it is the only way to insure 


subjects. 
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permanent popularity and to enlist the talent and | 
science of our city. Anything short of this is| 
not justice to the many gentlemen who are, at) 
almost every meeting, received as new members. 
There have been improvements made within) 
the last twelve months, and if the exertions of | 
some of the active members are countenanced, | 
the necessary renovation will be effected. 





{ 
Grape Vines. 
The subscriber has for sale several varieties of NaTiIvE | 
anp ForetGn Grape Vines, planted under his direc- 
tions, and has made arrangements for the reception of 
sample vines, and the cuttings of many other valuable | 
sorts from Europe, part of which are already received 
and the remainder are expected to arrive in time for 
planting the present season. 
It is his intention to cultivate the vine on an extended | 
scale, and to introduce all the varieties he can procure, 
that are esteemed valuable for the table, and none will be | 
offered for sale, that he does not know, or is assured are 
such. 
The following ase under cultivation, some of which are | 
now for sale, and the others will be ready the ensuing 
autumn :— 
Biack HAMBURG, 
BiLAack CAPE, 
WuitE MUSCADINE, 
Ear.Ly OVAL, 
Gore, a beautiful black 


NAPOLEON, 

WuitTr CHASSELAS, 
GoLpEN CHASSELAS, 
Wuitrrt MuscarT, 
Rep CHASSELAS, 





‘ 


Grape, Brack ConsrantTIiA, | 
BLAND, QUEEN, 
CAROLINE, CLAPIERS, 
Horatio, OvaL MALAGA. 
50 Tsahellas, 2 years old. | 


200 Cataw das, 1 year old, in fine order for immediate | 
transplanting. 

Please ap) ') .o .’atrick Kennedy, at the Garden, or the 
subs ‘riber, there, or at his Office, 74 Congress street, or ! 
by letter, post paid. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Dorchester, April 9. 3t 


Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 
For sale at the KeENr1cCK NURSERIES, IN 
NEwrTon, an extensive assortment of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, ) 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, | 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &e. Also, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, dou- | 
ble do.—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian— 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 
Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wii.Mmot’s SUPERB 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Apple Trees of extra sizes—also flowering Horse Chest- 
nuts, and some other sorts. ' 

Written orders directed to Jonn or WitL1aAm KeEN- 

rick, Newton, will be received by the daily mail, and 

promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 

Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be deliver- | 
ed gratis—or, catalogues may be obtainedof Mr J. B. | 
Russell, at the New England Farmer office. 


April 9. epSw | 





Seed Barley. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New | 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 
A few bushels of prime Seed Barley, raised by Mr | 
GourGAs, expressly for us, and is of fine quality, being | 
dressed through a sieve, so as to take out all the dust, seeds } 
of weeds, and small straws, which are apt to propagate the | 
blight. Farmers in want of first rate Seed Barley, are | 
requested to call and examine this. April 9. | 





Rose Bushes, &c. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected. with the New | 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 
Several varieties of the finest Roses cultivated in this vi- 
cinity : among which the White Bordered Rose is pre- | 
eminent, producing beautiful large, very double flowers, | 
white with red centre—grows vigorously—the bushes are 
large, well packed in moss, and if planted out in good soil, 
will probably flower this season; 75 cts. each. Also the 
Thornless, Swiss Contracted, and other Roses and Shrubs, 
at Nursery prices. April9. | 


i 


\ also offers for sale Vines at 25 cents each, for vineyards, 
, Warranted to grow. 


| 190 kinds of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 15 


|of 336 kinds, and mere than 200 rose plants, and a fine 


| sists of 24 acres. 


/several years takenthe premium of the Massachusetts 
| Agricultural Society, for the best crops of this article.— 
| Also, a small quantity of English Rye Grass Seed. Ap. 2 


ruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. | 

ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the Horti- | 
cultural and Botanical Garden, Brooklyn, New York, at | 
the junction of Flatbush and Jamaica Turnpike, two miles | 
from the ferries, offers 12 of the most select Table Grapes, | 
very hardy, of the north of France, at $6 the dozen, with | 
directions for planting, &c., or at 75 cents apiece, sepa- | 
rately—such as they are described in his catalogue. He 
They can be had from the 15th Oc- 
tober to the 15th December, and from the 15th March to | 
the 15th May—a great many have borne fruit this sum- | 
mer. He has a choice assortment of 242 kinds of apples, 


nectarines, 85 plums, 18 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c, 
some of very large size, and in a fine bearing state. Also, 
apple trees paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection of 
ornamental and forest trees, and of ornamental shrubs, is 


collection of green house plants. 

A. P. will undertake to lay out pleasure grounds and 
gardens, and will be happy in showing his port folio to 
amateurs, at his establishment of nurseries, which con- 
Orders should be directed to A. Par- 
mentier, at his establishment, or to Mr Joun B. Rus- 
SELL, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, Boston, where catalogues may be 
had gratis,—and of his other agents, in different cities in 
the Union. 3t April 9. 

Apple Trees 

Of the first quality for sale at the Nursery in Farming- 
ham Village. Alsoa great variety of the choicest Rare- 
ripe and Peach Trees 3t* April 9. 


Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, &c. 

Grape ViNEs of many varieties, viz : 

75 Roots Catawba Grape 
300 Cuttings, do do 
75 do true Bland’s paie red do 

Also, Isabella 1,2, and 3 years old, Schuylkill or Alex- 
ander Muscadel, 1 and 2 years old, true Bland’s pale red 
1 and 2 years old, Sweet Water, Hamburg and many oth- 
er varieties. 

Pear TREES; consisting of good sized Seckle, Bartlett, 
&c, and afew small trees budded with Mr Knight’s and 
the Flemish varieties, and scions of same from bearing 
trees—also, many varieties Plum, Cherry, Apple, and 
Quince trees—also, Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry 
bushes, 10 varieties of finest Strawberry. 

Also, a great variety of Shrubbery—fine Snow Ball 
trees, 60 varieties of the finest Rose Bushes—double and 
single Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. 

ROSE WATER. 

20 Demijohns treble, double, and single, distilled Rose 
Water, made entirely from the Damask Rose. (The Rose 
Water is also constantly for sale wholesale and retail at 


rec’d Major J. Adlum, 
Georgetown, D. C. 








Wade’s porter cellar, No. 12, Merchants’ Row. 

For sale at the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Downer, | 

Dorchester, by Rufus Howe. 

epit a | 

Spring Wheat, &c. | 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few bushels of prime Gilman Spring Wheat, raised 

in Worcester county, by two gentlemen, who have for 





Hitchcock’s Ploughs. 

Davip Prov'ry has for sale in Hanover, Mass, a 
large collection of Hitchcock’s valuable Ploughs, whole- 
sale and retail, the same kind alluded to in Mr Mears’ 
article inthe New England Farmer; for March 26. For 
sale also, at the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. 

April 2. 7 
Sweet Potato Slips. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the 
New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A few barrels Carolina or Sweet Potato Slips, of the 
very first quality, being from Mr DARNELL; of New 
Jersey—the gentleman recommended by Mr Lowe ut, 
ina communication to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, published in the New England Farmer, Septem- 
ber 18,1829. The Slips now offered are a much superior 
sort and of better shape, to any that have been for sale in 
this city for several years past, from the New York mark- 
et. Price 50 centsa half peck. Gentlemen in want of | 
them will please apply soon, as the supply isnot large. | 





For Sabbath School Libraries. 

James Loring, No 132, Washington-Street, has for sale 
about FIVE HUNDRED KINDs of Juvenile Books, inclu- 
ding the publications of the American Sunday School 
Union, which are offered at the same rates as they are sold 
at the Union Depositories, and many others at less than 
half the nominal prices. Purchasers can be supplied 
with ONE HUNDRED KIN?s at prices varying from 15 to 
30 dollars. Within a few years he has printed upwards 
of 100,000 copies adapted for this purpose. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the wishes of purchasers in re- 
gard to the characters of books desired. April 2. 


For Sale, 

A Bull of the improved Durha:n Short Horned breed, 
two years and seven months old. He was sired by Ap- 
MIRAL—dam, a fine imported cow. He weighs 1565 Ibs, 
and girths 6 feet and 9 inches, although he has been 
kept on ordinary feed. It may with truth be said, that 
in every respect he is avery fine and promising animal.— 
Price $60. For other particulars apply to Mr J. B. 
Russell, at the New England Farmer Office, post paid. 

April 2. 3t 7. 








Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 acres on Long Island, «a: 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- 
cessary capital will be advanced, (on geod security) if 
required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 

Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. if 

Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. 3m March 12. 


Grape Vines, Potatoes, &c. 

For sale atthe Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 5°. North Market street, 

Fine roots well pack ed in moss, of Blard’s pale red Virginia 
Grape, at 75 cts.—lIsabella, 50 ets.--Catawba, 50 cts —the 
Schuylkill Museadell, at 75 ets.—Early White Muscadine, 
or Sweet water, large roots, 50 cts.--and all the other valuable 
sorts culiivated in this vicinity, at Nursery prices. 

Also, La Plata or Long Red Potatoes, raised by Mr Gour- 
gas of Weston, and selected for seed—Lady’s Finge: Potatoes, 
(a good sort for baking) Blue, Red, aud Perkins’ Eariv, all 
extra sorts, tf March 26 


Fruit Trees, &c. 
For sale at Davenport’s Nursery in Milton, a good col- 
lection of all the most valuable kinds of Fruit Trees cul- 
tivated in New England, as Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, &c,—with a good assortment of Green 
louse Plants and Fir Trees.—Of Pear trees, he can sup- 
ply the following sorts of extra size and quality, viz.— 
Bloodgood’s, Early Chaumontelle, Long Green Mouth- 
water, St Michael’s, Winter Bergamot, Beurre Rouge, 
Seckle, Bartlett, Cap Sheaf, and Buffins. Orders may be 
left with J. B. Russell, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
52, North Market-street, Boston—French & Davenport, 
713, Washington-street, or at the Nursery in Milton. 
tf March 12. 


Sportsman, 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
day in the week (by particular desire) at Taft’s in Brigh- 
ton. Sportsman is now in this City, and may be seen at 
R. Davis’ Stable, Back-St. tf Feb 19. 


Asparagus Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

6000 Devonshire Asparagus Roots, two years old, in tne 
finest order for transplanting, at 75 cts per hundred. They 
are packed in boxes of sand, 350 in each box; no charge 
made for the box, but they will be sold in larger or smaller 
quantities, if desired. The above sort is the earliest kind 
brought into the Boston market. 

Also, a few roots of the following sorts: Large German 
Asparagus, (from seed introduced into this country two 
years since,) Battersea, and Large White Reading Aspa- 
1gus, from Englend—these rare sorts are sold at from 
1 to $2 per hundred, according to the size. There are 
only 200 roots of each sort for sale, this season. Mar 12. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The way to Poverty.—A correspondent in Pranuk- 
lin county has given us a short history of lis ex- 
perience in acquiring and losing property. About 
20 years ago, he began with little, aud by industry 
and economy added something to his property 
every year—built a house, then a barn, bought se- 
veral lots of land, and, though be had a large fam- 
ily, continued to thrive until he owned a goed farm 
and convenient buildings, and owed no man a cent, 
All things went on well until a neighboring farm 
was offered fur sale which he purchased ; be paid 
for a part of it from his own funds and borrowed 
the remainder at the bank, This was the first 
step in the down-hill road. When the bank debt 
became due, he went to another bank and borrow- 
ed money to pay the first ; he continued to run from 
bank to bank for some time, the debt constantly 
increasing. He now concluded to try speculation 
in order to extricate himself from his embarrass- 
ment; he obtained more money from the banks, 
and purchased droves of cattle, sheep and hogs in 
the western country, which he drove to Brighton 
and other markets ; he lost money on every drove, 
and became more and more involved ; he mort- 
gaged one of his farms to the Hospital Life Insu- 
rance Company, but this did not save him; his 
personal property was attached and sold at auc- 
tion, his real estate went to pay his creditors, and 
in a few years nearly all bis property was gone. 
He concludes his communication with the follow- 
ing warning :—* Let all who are not under the 
same condemnation, take warning by me, and flee 
from the accursed banks, and Boston loans, or 
poverty and misery awaitthem. From a friend to 
the public, and an inhabitant of Franklin County,’ 

Our correspondent might bave added to his 
warning —‘ Let all beware of getting into debt— 
avoid speculation--be industrious, temp e , and 
frugal, aud they will have no occa-ioN to resort to 
banks aud Boston loans.’— Hampshire Gazette. 








The N. Y. Journal of Commerce states that 
while the officers of the House of Refuge were in 
session, to bind out the boys whose term of service 
had expired, they received a visit from four young 
men who had returned from a two years’ whaling 


voyage in ship Zone, of Nantucket, on board of 


which they had been placed by the Directors. 
They had come to thank the o-*icers of the Asy- 
lum, for their reformation. They were about to 
sail from Nantucket on another voyage. 


Beauly and Health—¥einales should be early 
taughtthe important fact, that beauty cannot, i: 
reality, exist, independent of health; and that the 
one is absolutely unattainable by any practice in- 
consistent with the other. In vain do they hope 
te improve their skin—to give a ‘ roseate hue’ to 
their cheeks, or to augment the grace and sym- 
metry of their forms, unless they are cautious to 
preserve the whole frame in health, vigor, and 
activity’ Beauty of complexion, and, to a certain 
extent, that of shape also, is nothing more than 
visible health—a pure mirror of the perfect per- 
formance of the internal functions, and of their 
harmony with the external portions of the systein; 
the certain effects of pure air, cheerfulness, tem- 
perance, and of exercise, uninterrupted by any 
species of unnatural constraint.—Jour. of Health, 


The Portsmouth Journal has not published a 
marriage in that town for six weeks. 


John Chase of Wendell, N. H. offers to cure 
fevers, consumption, dropsy, &c, ‘on insurance.’ 


Soft soap and strong lime made into a plaster 
cf equal portious, is said to be a cure for felons 
on the fingers. 


LEIGH RICHMOND’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 

Dress.—Aim at great neatness and simpli- 
city. Shun finery and show. 

Be not in haste to follow new fashions. 

Remember that with regard to dress, Chris- 
tians ought to be decidedly plainer, and less 
showy than the people of the world. I wish it 
to be said of the females of my house—‘ with 
what evident and becoming simplicity are the 
daughters of Simplex attired.’ 

Behavior in company —Be cheerful but not 
gigglers. 

Be serious, but not dull. 

Be communicative but not forward. 

Be kind, but not servile. 

Beware of silly, thoughtless speeches: al- 
though you may forget them, others will not. 

Remember God’s eye is in every place, and 
his ear in every company. 

Beware of levity and familiarity with young 
men; a modest reserve, without affectation, is 
the only safe path; grace is needful here; ask 
for it; you know where. 


Diseases of Refined Life-—From a work on 
this subject, recently published by an English 
physician by the name of Stewart, we extract a 
single paragraph, which we think contains a 
volume of instruction. 

‘ Ladies, both by constitution and education, 
are particularly liable to suffer from the passive 
state induced by over refinement. So much is 
present to captivate their native delicacy and 
timidity, that they do not perceive the dangers 
of having these morbidly increased. Ever bu- 
sied with unnumbered details, they have fre- 
quently no one engrossing occupation. Lean- 
ing for support on some loved relative, and de- 
luded by the thought that they may so contin- 
ue secure and blameless, they prepare neither 
for the disappointments, nor the duties of real 
life. The willing adoration of the protecting 
sex raises them above the thoughts and cares 
of the busy world. They are never told of the 
uncertain tenure of sickly beauty’s “frail and 
feverish being;”’ and they hear not “the still 
small voice” of nature, which warns them to be 
women.  Untried, and close concealed, the 
character fails in stamina and spontaneous pow- 
er, as from deficient exercise, the body wants 
symmetry and support, from the wiry fabric, 
which has expanded unequally in the drawing 
room, and when these fair ones are called upon 
to be wives and mothers, they are often found 
to be doubly wanting.’ 

Upon a moderate calculation there are 12,000 bene- 
volent societies organised in England, composed of 
300,000 members. 


A machine for making shingles has been put in 
operation at Cincinnati. It costs about $15, inde- 
pendently of the power to work it. Two hundred 
and forty handsome shingles of ordinary width are 
made by it ina minute. It is the invention of Eze- 
kiel Birdseye, of Connecticut. 





A bill to prevent lotteries in Ohio has been read 
a third time in the, House of Represeniatives of 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
(Reported for the New England Farmer.) 


|FROM, To 











APPLES, best, F - - barrel.) 175 2 95 
ASHES, pot. first sort, — - - - ton. [115 00 120 (9g 
Pearl, first sort, - - - 130 00 140 06 
BEANS, white, ° - - ‘bushel 75} 130 
BEEF, mess, - - barrel.' 925 9 50 
Cargo, No.1, eT oe 
Cargo, No. 2, - o 6 75 
BUTTER, tmspected, No. 1, new, vound.,| 10 14 
CLEESE, new mitk, ° ° er a 6 8 
Skimmed milk, - Oe Pe ce) 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, -  barre!.| 475 50» 
Genesee, - - - “ | 500) 55 
Rye, best, - - - : ag 360 3 87 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel.) 50 55 
tye, - - ae ian 65 70 
Barley, - - i. =e 62 
Oats, oo «\ Sf Vae 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ew. 700 § 60 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask. | 8d) 00 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, | | 400 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel. 16 00 17 CO 
Navy, mess, ° | * ' 42 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - a | 12 450 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel! 175, 2 (0 
Orchard Grass, ° “ - 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - ° sy * | $CO 
Rye Grass, ° . } 46 4 06 
"Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - |“ 3 60 
Red ‘Top (northern,) - " f2 75 
Lucerne, - - ° + pound, 38) 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, - 33 
Red Clover. (nor thern) - es 9) 10 
French Sugar Beet, - - l ae 
WOOL, Merino. full blood, washed, - a 45 60 
Merino, fuli blood, unwashed, |“ 25) 40 
Merino, three tourths washed, |“ 37) 45 
Merino, half blood, - ei 35) 38 
Merino. quarter washed, - | “« 36) 33 
Native, washed, - - .., © 30| 33 
Pulled, }.amb’s, first sort, - ae 40 45 
Pulied, Lainb’s, second sort, | 30 °5 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,, $3] 35 
PROVISION MARiET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail aia, ket.) 
BEEP, best pieces, - - - - pound 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - 1 8 
whole hogs - - - i 5 
Ws se tll 5} 10 
MUTTON, - - - - - - + 10 
POULTRY, - - - - - “ 6 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - : - “ 12 16 
Lump, best, - - - és 20 93 
EGGS, - - - - - - | dozen. 10 » 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - ° - |bushel. 70 
ludian, retail, = - - - se 70 
POTATOS, - . - - sed 33 ‘) 
CIDER, [according to quality,] barrel.| 2 00} 3 00 

















Seeds for Country Dealers. 
Traders jn the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russeux’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a Co?(PLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country,- of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small prcxages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. t Feb. 12. 
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